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movements  that  have started in  Russia  at one time
and another, some of which grew to have a tremendous
influence upon the souls of the Russians, whether among
the masses or the upper classes.    The common tendency
of all these beliefs was in the direction of a sentiment of
deep pity for the failings of the sinner, and the criminal
even, and was accompanied by a faith in regeneration by
divine grace.    This so-called " religion of pity," which
is to be found in the writings of Tolstoi and Dostoiewsky,
sometimes suffered the strangest  distortions,  and de-
generated into the extreme theory that, in order to ob-
tain pardon, it was necessary to begin by sinning.    Hence
the curious customs of certain Russian sects, among them
that of the " Khlystys," one of  the   most widespread.
Their rites, which recall those of the flagellants and
convulsionists, and in which mysticism is combined with
erotic excitement, have had adepts, not only in the lower
orders, but in the highest circles of Russian social life*
Early in the nineteenth century the high society of St.
Petersburg suffered a violent attack of mysticism.   The
Emperor Alexander L3on his return from Paris in 1814,
set  the  example,   under   the   influence   of   Baroness
Krudener, and, if the famous woman who inspired the
Holy Alliance did not herself join in  the  excesses  of
morbid piety which were the fashion, some of her ad-
mirers and imitators at least appear to have overstepped
the line dividing mysticism from certain pathological
manifestations.    It   will   suffice   to   mention   Madame
Tatarinoff, a friend of Baroness Krudener, and openly
protected for some time by the Emperor Alexander I.
The reunions in the apartment which she occupied in
one of the Imperial palaces of St. Petersburg appear to
have resembled somewhat those of the " Khlystys."
I will go no farther than to mention these elements